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REVIEWS 

THE BERLIN EDITION OF THE GREEK FATHERS: 

ORIGEN AND ADAMANTIUS. 

Origenes 1 Werkc, dritter Band: Jeremiahomilien, Klagcliederkommentar , 
Erklarung der Samuel- und Ronigsbiicher, von Dr. Erich Kloster- 
mann in KieL Der Dialog des Adamantius ir*p\ rijt tit Orb , 6 p&jc 
nUrrtat, von Dr. W. H. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, Rector des 
stadtischen Gymnasiums in Utrecht (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung igoi, in the Berlin Series of the Greek Christian 
Writers of the first three centuries.) 

The Greek text of Origen’s Homilies on Jeremiah depends on 
a single eleventh- or twelfth-century MS preserved in the Escurial 
Library (O-III-19), of which a sixteenth-century copy exists in the 
Vatican (Gr. 623); many extracts or paraphrases are found in the 
Catena on the Prophets, which sometimes afford help in restoring 
a true reading ; there is also extant a Latin translation by Jerome of 
fourteen homilies, two of which are not among those found in the 
Greek MS. 

Dr. Klostermann, in preparation for this edition, published a few 
years ago a most painstaking investigation into the relations of these 
different authorities 1 ; he has there collected and arranged materials in 
a most useful manner, but the results obtained are not very considerable, 
nor are the conclusions reached very clearly stated. 

The main merit of the present edition of the Homilies is that 
Klostermann gives us full and reliable information about the Escurial 
MS: it was collated for him by another scholar, but, as he found many 
apparent inaccuracies in the collation, he obtained a photograph of the 
entire text before going to press. It is much to be hoped that other 
editors of patristic texts will follow his wise example, and not build 
upon foundations laid by others. It is of course universally recognised 
that the main objection to the use of photographs is the difficulty of 
distinguishing different hands. When I collated the Quis diues saluetur 

1 DU UtixriUftrung drr Jcrtmia-HontUitn des Origtttts: Texts u. Unites,, neue 
Folge i 3 (Leipzig, 1897). 
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of Clement of Alexandria in the same MS in 1894 ,1 noticed that in the 
Jeremiah homilies the original scribe in many places omitted a few 
words, leaving blank spaces, and that these spaces were afterwards filled 
in by an obviously different hand, belonging apparently to the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century *. It seems a pity that Klostermann has not dealt 
with this point in his introduction: similar gaps in the QDS are 
not filled up, and it would be of considerable interest to ascertain, 
if possible, whether the words inserted in the Jeremiah homilies were 
derived from another MS, or were merely conjectures. 

The main fault of this edition is that it is incomplete, but for this the 
editor is not to blame; the Latin translation of Jerome should certainly 
have been printed alongside of the Greek text This was impossible, 
Klostermann says, as the plan of the Kirchenvdter-Commission der 
k. preuss. Akademte der Wissensehaften only admits ancient translations 
when the Greek originals have been lost. No such rule, however, has 
been applied in the case of the Dialogue of Adamantius. At all events 
the two homilies found only in Jerome should have been printed. 
Klostermann shows such excellent faculties as an editor, that it is 
a matter of great regret that he has not been allowed a free hand 
in preparing a complete edition of the homilies. He has done the 
best he could under these restrictions; he has collated two of the 
most ancient MSS, and prepared for his own use a revision of the Latin 
text, from which he gives copious quotations in his critical notes; 
it is therefore not likely that the Latin translation will yield much 
more of value for the correction of the Greek text, but students must 
wait for the appearance of Jerome’s works in the Vienna Corpus 
scriptorum ccdesiasticorum before they possess the full evidence for 
these homilies. Klostermann has collated the best MSS for the 
Catena fragments, but has only printed those which do not correspond 
to passages preserved in the Greek text This causes a good deal of 
inconvenience, because the catenist has treated the text of Origen with 
such scant courtesy that it is hardly possible to judge of the value of 
the evidence he affords, without having the whole text of a fragment 
before one: this can only be found by turnirg to the unsatisfactory 
edition of Delarue (or, worse still, a reprint of it), and to the number of 
Tcxte v. Uniers., mentioned above, in which Klostermann printed the 
fragments not found in Delarue. 

Perhaps the most important lesson to be learnt from this book is the 
care needed in using ancient editions of the Fathers. In 1648 the well- 
known Jesuit scholar, Balthasar Corderius, printed these homilies from 
the Escurial MS, under the name of Cyril of Alexandria: Ghisler had 

1 See critical note on I § 4 (p. 3, U. it raj : this is unfortunately the only instance 
of which I took a note. 
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already in 1623 printed some of them, correctly assigned to Origen, in 
his great commentary on Jeremiah, and they bear the name of Origen in 
Jerome’s translation, so that there is no excuse for Corderius’ mistake. 
He tells us in his preface that the MS was very hard to read (which 
it is not), and that he copied it out in three weeks: we should naturally 
expect many inaccuracies in such hurried work, but we should not 
expect any editor to make the intentional alterations he did without 
giving a hint of the fact Had he not clearly stated where the MS was 
from which he copied, it might be proved with the greatest plausibility 
that it was not the Escurial MS, though allied to it Had this MS 
perished in the great fire at the Escurial, the readings of Corderius’ 
edition would certainly have been quoted as having MS authority, and 
would have ranked alongside of the readings of the Vatican MS, which 
is, as a matter of fact a most conscientious copy of the Escurial one. 
It is easy to see what utter confusion might have arisen, and this should 
act as a warning against the too prevalent custom of giving to ancient 
editions practically the authority of a MS. 

One example of Corderius’ changes I will give here, because it 
introduces a point of considerable interest In Horn, xviii § 10 the 
MS has ovk oup rap ip^opipap ixpBrprov pov rrjs ontp imylrtrcu MjjSaXpfp 

XopovpTL Trjp (racpTjvtiay rap Upap ypapparap. Corderius altered this into 
o 6 tp ( 1 . £xf>/h1) 6 pops rrjc ypatjifjs r<ji iffcOaXpip kt i. Here Klostermann 
points out that there is evidently a very considerable lacuna after 
ipxpptvap kp&rj, and that roO pov ktJ belongs to a new homily, as the 
sentence raCrd pot ip npootpLp tlprprai immediately follows. Moreover, 
according to the heading of Homily xviii, the passage to be commented 
on was Jer. xviii 1-16, but parts of v. 15 and v. 16 are not touched on 
in the Greek text, though a fragment from the Catena shows that Origen 
did not omit to comment on the passage. A few lines after roO pov -njt 
ypatpije, Origen comments on Jer. xx 1, and goes on to deal with 
that chapter. The editor is therefore fully justified in numbering 
what follows after the break as Homily xix, and the old Homily xix 
becomes xx. 

In this volume are also printed fragments from Catenae on the books 
of Lamentations, Samuel, and Kings, and also the well-known homily 
on the Witch of Endor. Klostermann considers that all our MSS of 
the latter are derived from cod. Monacensis gr. 331 saec. x, on which 
his text is therefore based. 

It is impossible not to be impressed with the painstaking care and 
scholarly skill which the editor has shown throughout his work. The 
references and quotations at the foot of the page show wide reading 
and great discrimination in the selection of passages which really do 
illustrate the text 
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We now turn to the Dialogue of Adamantius. The author of this 
curious composition is not known: * composer ’ would be a better term 
than ‘ author,’ for the Dialogue appears to be a mere composition; in 
the latter portions he borrows ideas and language freely from Methodius’ 
works rrtpl toC airrtfcovtriov and vtp\ cuxujr&atas, and the main interest 
of the earlier part lies in the fact that he may have used, and in part 
incorporated, early anti-Marcionite writings. Dr. Bakhuyzen doubts, 
however, whether the composer had access to a Marcionite Bible, 
though he frequently makes Adamantius claim to have one in his 
hands. It is indeed very doubtful how far we can leam 'anything from 
this Dialogue of the teaching of the heretics whose disciples Adamantius 
is represented as refuting: Bakhuyzen rightly says that the composer 
was more concerned with the establishment of orthodox doctrines than 
with representing the opponents of Adamantius with historical accuracy. 
Nine MSS of the Greek text are known: to these Bakhuyzen adds 
the tditio princeps of Wettstein (Basileae 1674), which he quotes as 
representing a lost MS. Of these, two Cambridge MSS are known to 
be copies of an Oxford and a Paris MS respectively. The other seven 
have been collated for this edition. They are all closely related, and 
carry practically only the weight of a single MS : the earliest of them 
dates from the twelfth century. It is a pity that Bakhuyzen has not 
been able to establish their mutual relations, so as to avoid the necessity 
for quoting the readings of all of them : it appears probable that his 
codex B (Venetus, Gr. Nr. 496 in the Library of St. Mark) is the 
archetype of all our MSS; the readings which he adduces against this 
view might all arise from conjectures and transcriptional errors. 

Bakhuyzen considers that the MS used by Wettstein is lost, and 
. therefore quotes his edition as an authority. In the earlier part of this 
review I have pointed out the danger of such a course, though in the 
present instance emendations seem to have been confined to the margin 
and the notes. In any case, Wettstein’s MS (E) was so like D (Bodl. MS 
Auct E. i 11) as to be practically indistinguishable from it. Now 
Bakhuyzen concludes that D was copied from a corrected copy of 
B: it is safe then to assume that Wettstein’s MS was ultimately derived 
from B, and therefore his readings should be quoted as possessing 
only the authority of conjectures. 

In 1883 Dr. C. P. Caspari edited in his Kirchenhistorische Anecdota 
a Latin translation of the Dialogue by Rufinus, which he had discovered 
in a twelfth-century MS: this translation is reprinted on the right-hand 
pages of our edition, and a comparison with the Greek is thus greatly 
facilitated. Bakhuyzen follows Zahn in thinking that Rufinus often 
preserves the original form of the Dialogue, while the Greek text has 
undergone deliberate revision. Zahn’s theory rests mainly on one 
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passage (pp. 4off. of this edition; Delarue I 8i6 d -8r7a) < Megethius 
the Marcionite says it is clear from the fact of Christians being perse¬ 
cuted, that they do not belong to the Demiurge, but to another God; 
for the Scripture says ‘ the king’s heart is in the hand of God.’ ‘ It 
is clear therefore that <5 rijs yeritrims 6 tit himself persecuted us, from 
his having the hearts of the kings in his hands.' Zahn considers 
that Rufinus preserves the original answer, written during a time of 
persecution, about 300 a. d., and that the Greek was revised between 
330 and 337 a.d., to suit the circumstances of the time after Constantine 
had professed Christianity. At a later time a reviser went to work 
trying to better matters in the epilogue, where the Greek text got into 
hopeless confusion owing to several pages being misplaced in an ancestor 
of our MSS. In many other passages too, Rufinus, as we might expect, 
no doubt found a better text than the one we now possess, though 
it was not free from corruptions. As he allowed himself a very free 
hand in translating, especially in the longer speeches, and not only 
avoided difficulties, but occasionally tried to improve the argument, 
it is often difficult to feel sure that he really had a better text than 
ours. An unprejudiced reader is forced to the conclusion that the 
composer of the Dialogue was quite capable of writing illogical non¬ 
sense; its occurrence, therefore, is no proof that the text is corrupt, 
even if Rufinus’ version gives a better sense. 

Bakhuyzen has made full use of all the materials available, and has 
reconstructed the original text with great critical acumen, as far as it 
is possible to do so; but in many cases the translation of Rufinus 
merely suggests that the Greek text is corrupt without affording any 
means of setting it right. Little further, it would appear, can be done 
unless better Greek MSS should be discovered. 

P. Mordaunt Barnard. 

DR. MOBERLY ON ATONEMENT AND PERSONALITY. 

Atonement and Personality , by R. C. Moberlv, D.D. (London: 
John Murray, 1901.) 

There have been many indications lately that the problem of Person¬ 
ality is beginning to occupy the foremost place in religious philosophy. 
At present, it divides idealists into two camps, as appears in the very 
interesting discussion between four American professors which has 
been recently published under the title of The Conception of God. 
1 The antithesis between Monistic Idealism and Ethical Individualism,’ 
says Professor Royce, ‘ reveals a very deep and instructive antinomy of 
reason; an antinomy which we must all recognise before we can hope 



